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Fires  sefiirit  essssJo. 

It  tcquiret  itreogth  at  it  progrettet. 

IN  my  last  number,  I  laid  it  down  as  incontrovertible, 
that  “  nothing  »o  mci'vatn  nmn  aa  T'irc,  nothing  mo  /iroatrafra 
a  lovr  of  tiberty  and  indcfiendence  aa  tuTuryP  It  shall  now  be 
my  business,  in  this,  and  some  future  numbers,  to  sliew  that 
nothing  has  a  greater  injluence  than  industry^  to  weaken  our 
vices,  strongthen  our  virtues,  ami  raise  us  to  eminence,  both 
as  individuals  and  members  of  society. 

Man  is  a  creature  much  influenced  by  habit.  It  conimen- 
,  CCS  its  operations,  as  soon  as  he  breathes  the  vital  air,  and 
1  ceases  not  whilst  he  enjoys  life.  If  therefore  the  lessons  of 
this  singular  teacher  lead  in  the  paths  of  propriety,  if  the 
young  pupil  be  early  engaged  in  virtuous  pursuits,  and  taught 
the  true  value  of  time,  vice,  with  all  her  allurements,  will  not 
=  be  able  to  entice  him  from  the  flowery  paths  of  happiness. 
But  should  he  be  left  witliout  a  guide,  to  wander  as  fancy,  or 
imagination  may  direct,  should  he  be  engaged  in  no  worthy 
1  pursuit,  but  suffered  to  loiter  away  his  precious  time,  a  habit 
I  of  indolence  will  be  formed  which,  probably,  all  his  future  cx- 
tions  may  not  be  able  effectually  to  destroy  ;  and  should  that 
unfortunately  be  the  case,  advantageous  to  none,  a  burden  to 
himself,  unheeded  in  society,  without  the  smile  of  love,  nay, 
not  even  cheered  by  enjoying  his  own  esteem,  he  will  return 

1^  useless  clod  to  his  mother  earth.  Man  truly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  days  stands  in  a  very  alarming  situation,  because 
his  mind,  like  the  yielding  wax,  is  well  prepared  to  receive 
the  impression  ^  any  stamp ;  but  here,  as  in  all  the  kingdom 
of  Provj^ence,  the  Infinite  wisdom  of  Deity  appears.  Our 
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warns  call  tia  into  action,  and  their  constant  rclnm  incites  to 
nnietnitted  exei  tion  ;  hence,  tho*  iiKlolence,  the  hand-maid  of 
vice,  may  cr)*  “  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  ntore  akimber,'* 
want,  whose  demands  are  imperious,  banishes  the  deceiver, 
stimulates  tiie  youth  to  active  pursuits,  and  to  form  a  habit 
of  industiy. 

Industn' knows  no  difference  in  trades,  occupations  or  call¬ 
ings.  It  may  be  justly  dehned  a  constant  exertion  of  our  pow- 
ci*s  in  any  employment  which  Itas  been  the  object  of  choice. 

Its  grecl  advantages  are,  it  keeps  us  constantly  engaged,  and 
consetjuenlly  leaves  no  avenue  open  by  which  vice  iixay  enter; 
it  renders  us  useful  to  ourselves  and  t6  Society  ;  for,  theitby 
able  to  suppoil  ourselves  we  gloiy  in  our  inde{)endence,  and 
are  not  builhensome  to  the  community  in  which  wc  live. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  being  remarked,  how  very  useful  to 
themselves  and  aiso  to  others  arc  even  the  weakest  animals, 
by  tlie  exercise  of  unremitted  industry.  Behold  the  ant,  that 
feeble  creature,  by  what  wonderful  excilions  she  overcomes  f 
all  opposition,  and  in  summer  lays  up  pmvision  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  The  bee,  an  architect  of  ix>  mean  skill,  with  what  la¬ 
bour  and  surprising  ingenuity  docs  she  fashion  her  habitation, 
with  what  industiy  store  it  with  honey,  wliich  to  us  is  so  de¬ 
licious.  If  man  possessed  half  the  industiy  of  either,  with 
his  strength,  his  compi'ehensive  faculties,  ingenuity,  enciras- 
ed  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  so  many  ages,  and  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  all  the  ribei*al  aits,  what  might  he 
not  accomplish  \  But  his  exeitlons  are  not  equal  to  his  pow- 

Cl*8. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  consideration  of  mdustiy,  by  the 
alarming  stale  in  which  w'e  -ai«  at  present:  We  can  ra« 
lionally  expect  nothing  but  war.  The  active  spiings  there* 
foi'e  of  the  whole  community  must  be  put  in  motion ;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  every  individual  placed  in  a  state  of  inquisi¬ 
tion.  Wc  have  formerly,  in  a  great  measiu-e,  depend^  on 
Europeans  for  our  clothes  of  all  kinds  ;  but  let  us  not  for  one 
moment  harbour  the  thought,  that  we  wein  compelled  so  to 
act  from  necessity.  America  can  afford  a  sufficiency  of  all 
things  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  its  inhabitants,  if  even  they 
were  an  hundred  times  encreased all  we  want  is  industty, 
and  that  originates  in  oui*selves. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  nations,  women  have  ever  been 
amazingly  patriotic ;  their  exertions  have  never  been  wanting 
in  the  cause  of  libeity  ;  they  always  stimulate  to  nolA  deeds, 
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aixl  tht  pusillanimous  never  i-cceivc  I  heir  smiles:  At  this 
moment  we  requiix*  their  aid :  \Ve  must  spin,  weave  ami 
di'ess  the  cloth  ot  which  we  stand  in  need,  and  banish  the  flim* 
sy  stufls  of  Euitipe.  ’I'hc  ladies  must  step  forward  to  savt: 
their  countr\’  fix)m  fumgn  vassalage,  for  a*  iong’  a*  wc  drfitrul 
on  any  nation  in  the  worlds  <n><  n  for  a  hob-nail,  to  far  wt  are  not 
free.  No  time  is  to  be  lost ;  let  our  ladies  appear  in  their 
liomespun*  sui's  ;  let  not  a  yaiti  of  foi'eign  cloth  be  worn  ;  let 
us  mark  him  as  no  friend  to  the  piwperity  of  his  countrv', 
who,  for  the  sake  of  w  earing  a  finer  coat,  must  send  for  it  to 
England,  i'rance,  or  Spain.  Vice  indeed  stands  in  need  of 
paint,  patches,  and  costly  clothes,  to  set  off  and  conceal  her 
defoniiity ;  but  virtue  smiles  in  the  blush  of  industry,  the 
healthful  cheek,  the  unbroken  constitution,  and  the  life  full  of 
usefulness.  obaoiau  optic. 
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Iftm*  wftrtaUmm  0mmUiu  btru  tafit.  HOBACE. 

Amidst  hit  failings  still  some  rirtues  trace. 

Some  fair  memorials  and  some  deeds  of  grace. 

MEaar’s  fmuu  •/  mmtry. 


PITTACUS,  whom  Greece  ranked  among  the  number 
of  her  sages,  at  a  time  when  Mitylene,  his  country,  was  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  slavery  and  debasement,  by  his  exertions 
brought  her  peace  and  prosperity.  Possessing  absolute  power, 
he  used  it  to  controul  the  vicious,  and  bring  to  punishment 
the  gpiilty,  to  enact  laws  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to 
give  permanancy  to  every  valuable  institution.  Having  fin- 
bhed  his  work  of  legislation,  when  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men  were  warmed  with  affection  towards  him,  he  abdicated, 
without  ostentation,  the  sovereign  power.  When  asked  his 
reason  for  so  doing,  he  replied,  “  1  was  terrified  at  seeing 
Periander  of  Corinth  become  the  tyrant,  after  he  had  been 
the  father  of  his  people  :  It  it  too  difficult  aivmyt  to  be  virtu- 
oia.” 


This  conduct  of  Pittacus  will  be  viewed  in  very  different 
lighte  by  different  persons.  Some  may  deny  him  his  due 
merit,  because  he  shmnk  from  the  possibility  of  doing  evil 
without  resisting  its  impulses.  Because  he  feared  a  lime 
might  arrive,  when  he  should  be  assimilated  to  Periakder, 
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he  gave  up  his  authority  and  retired  to  a  private  station, 
thereby  depriving  the  prople  of  the  advantages  they  had. 
hei'ctofore  derived  from  his  wisdom  and  virtue.  **  'I'he  man,**  j 
say  they,  “  who  had  raised  his  country  to  so  honourable  a  sit¬ 
uation,  was  surely  best  calculated  to  maintain  her  in  that  state. 
But  PiTTACUs  deprived  himself  of  that  honour,  by  looking 
forward  for  a  time  of  mental  depravity,  which  n/i^ht  induce 
him  to  undo  what  he  had  done  ^fore.’* 

In  this  light  however,  1  cannot  view  it ;  he  was  but  a  man, 
and  adding  to  a  spirit  of  unbounded  philanthropy,  tlie  humi¬ 
lity  of  a  Christian,  he  knew  that  ^  the  human  heart  was  deceit¬ 
ful  above  all  thing^.”  To  doubt  then  its  purity,  and  to  question 
its  firmness,  was  to  en*  on  the  side  of  prudence.  He  saw 
himself  in  the  possession  of  unconti*ouled  dominion,  and  able 
to  make  what  use  of  his  power  be  thought  proper.  It  wm 
then,  probcd>ly,  that  the  frailties  of  humanity  began  to  assail 
him  ;  pride  and  ambition  might  have  commenced  their  in¬ 
sidious  operations  in  his  breast ;  he  felt,  he  feared  them,  and 
i-esigned  that  command  which  had  he  retained,  would  have 
itndered  his  subjects  miserable,  whom  he  had  before  toiled  to 
make  happy.  Alas,  “it  is  too  difficult  always  to  be  virtuous.* 
That  “  no  one  is  wise  at  all  times,*’  is  a  maxim,  the  truth 
of  which  is  undeniable.  No  one  then  is  always  fire  from  the 
assaults  of  passion,  the  impulses  of  anger,  or  the  insinuations 
of  ambition.  'I'o  these,  Pittacus  was  obnoxious,  and  like 
him,  every  child  of  mortality.  Hence,  when  we  consider  the 
character  of  man,  we  should  always  recollect  hia  natural  fail¬ 
ings,  and  make  the  proper  allowances  for  them  when  we  sec 
them  doing  wrong.  This  is  tthat  we  are  taught  to  do  by  the 
volume  of  inspiration ;  this  is  what  the  uncontainhuAed  child 
of  nature  would  always  do,  if  Icfl  to  form  his  own  conclusions; 
and  this  is  wliat  charity  always  dictates.  We  know  that  the 
world  alxiunds  with  vice  and  error,  and  that  the  histoiy  d 
man  is  little  more  than  a  “  detail  of  follies  and  of  crimes:* 
But  while  this  knowledge  tends  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  the 
philanthropical,  emotions  of  sonow  and  regret,  it  should 
teach  them  to  search  out  whatever  was  of  “  go^  report,”  and 
bring  it  into  view,  that  it  might  receive  its  proper  praise,  and 
excite  emulation.  The  bad  deeds  of  men  speak  loudly  of 
themselves  by  tlic  consequences  they  produce,  their  virtues 
often  “  blush  unseen.**  W  hy  then  do  we  sec  the  cnors  of  the 
imprudent  so  much  descried  and  blazoned  around,  while  their 
better  qualities  arc  uolooked  for  ?  Man  has  always  been  spo- 
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ken  of  as  a  creature  fond  of  novelty  and  captivated  by  what¬ 
ever  is  extraordinary  ;  but  in  this  case*  the  .contrary  seems  to 
be  the  fact.  Wickedness  every  where  abounds,  and  where 
known,  is  never  unnoticed;  frailties  and  im^ierfections  are 
common,  every  day  discloses  them,  and  yet  they  are  eagerly 
sought  out ;  on  the  other  hand,  instances  of  viitue  and 
goodness  are  rai-e,  but  they  never  so  much  raise  their  posses¬ 
sor,  as  the  former  depress  and  degrade  him  in  the  estimation 
of  men  :-^Thus  Suakspeaek  wrote  with  until, 

Tlic  evil  which  men  do,  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  : 

And  in  pioof  of  this  assertion,  we  may  add  from  tlie  same 
author,  the  following— 

The  aspiiing  boy  who  fired  the  Epherian  dome, 

Outlives  In  fiune  the  pious  fool  who  built  it. 

Why  roan  is  so  weak  and  inesolute,  why  he  U  as  prone 
^  to  evil  as  the  sparks  ily  upwanl,*'  and  why  he  is  so  gi*eatly 
under  the  government  of  bad  passions,  is  not  for  me  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Certain  however  it  is,  that  though  he  walks  superiour 
amid  creation,  he  seldom  is  employed  in  musing  praise,  or 
grateful  adoration  ;*  and  seldom  do  bis  actions,  or  the  tenor 
of  his  life  bespeak  the  favoui'itc  of  heaven.  That  he  is  never 
perfect,  is  a  truth  which  reason,  religion,  and  observation  es¬ 
tablish  ;  and  if  some  air  found  more  weak  than  otheis,  they 
are  also  more  unhappy,  and  con6e<|uently  more  entitled  to  our 
phyyDot  our  scorn  or  abhorrence  :  If  then  men  of  great  talents 
air  seen  a  prey  to  fiuliogs  which  counteract  their  worth,  let  us 
recollect  tliat  evei7  one  if  weighed  with  the  balance  of  strict 
justice  would  be  found  wanUnj^kod  lament  that  they  are  so 
little  able  to  promote  their  own  happiness ;  for  you  will  oft- 
times  see  them  “  pierced  through  with  many  sorrows*’  the 
fiuit  of  their  irregularities. 

Many  and  sharp  the  num’rous  ills, 

Inwoven  in  our  frame ;  • 

More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves 

Regirt,  remorse  and  shame.  burns.- 

Hcm  AWtTs  was  a  character  to  whose  lot  fell  as  many  virtues 

and  imperfections  as  ever  centered  in  one  man.  The  latter 

-  -  ■  - ^ 

•  — - Mm  ■uperioor  walks 

Amid  the  ghtd  creation^  maaing  priiat 

And  locking  lively  gratitude.  Thomson. 
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it  may  be  said  were  acquired,  the  former  innate.  He  early  3 
lost  his  niothcr,  and  his  father  was  too  much  engrossed  by 
iither  concerns  to  pay  any  attentiou  to  the  morals  or  education 
of  his  son.  Thus,  without  a  friend  'U>  advise,  or  a  parent  to 
dii'ect  him,  he  W2is  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations ;  f 
and  being  of  a  social  disposition,  he  sought  for  company,  and 
unfortunately  found  that  kind  alone  in  which  his  understand¬ 
ing  could  not  be  improved ;  nor  his  mind  expanded.  T  he  ill 
eflccts^f  such  society  were  soon  visible,  and  though  they  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  occasional  reproach,  no  measui'es  were  taken 
to  do  away  their  cause  by  removing  him  from  it ;  neither 
were  his  p^ood  qualities,  which  often  showed  themselves,  cher¬ 
ished  by  commendation,  or  strengthened  by  good  counsel. 

As  he  grew  up  and  entei*ed  upon  the  stag*  of  life,  he  discov¬ 
ered  principles  the  most  opposite,  and  conduct  the  most  con- 
tiadiclory.  One  day  his  profession  was  attended  to  with  the 
greatest  industiy ;  the  next,  neglected  for  some  scheme  of 
pleasure.  One  day  he  was  seen  carousing  with  a  set  of  bac¬ 
chanalian  friends  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  intoxication 
and  beastlality ;  the  next,  he  was  searching  the  abodes  of 
misery,  poverty  and  sickness,  seeking  woes  to  alleviate,  and  ' 
sufferings  to  lighten.  VV’hen  the  scourge  of  pestilence  ravag-  * 
ed  our  devoted  city,  and  had  anived  at  its  greatest  height  of  I- 
danger,  he  was  employed  in  passing  from  one  scene  of  sick-  ^ 
ness  and  distress  to  another,  providing  attendunce  for  one,  i 
relieving  the  wants  of  another,  and  where  death  had  render¬ 
ed  aid  unavailing,  seeing  its  victims  decently  committed  to  . 
the  earth.  But  when  these  times  of  woe  were  gone,  he  ^ 
again  returned  to  his  course*  of  pleasuie  and  debauchery,  to 
which  he  at  length  fell  a  vicUpi  befot'e  he  had  arrived  at  the  ^ 
fordeth  year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  Humavus. — Strange  contradiction  ;  strange  that 
vice  and  virtue  should  so  stiongly  influence  one  fiersoD,  and  ' 
each  be  so  uncontimiled  while  it  was  iviler.— Had  he,  beea  4 
pmiKrly  attended  to  when  young,  liad  his  vicious  propensi-  . 
ties  been  sub^ted  to  the  domination  of  reason  and  parental  • 
authority,  he  would  not  now  have  been  held  up  as  an  example  of  | 
the  weakness  of  humanity,  but  as  a  model  for  imitation :  He  ' 
would  not  have  been  prematurely  cut  off  a  victim  to  vice  and 
evil  passions,  but  might  liavc  lived  long  to  be  revereoced  and  1 
honoured.  .  I 

“Alas  how  oft  on  guilt’s  victorious  car,  J 

The  spoils  of  virtue  are  in  triumph  boinc.**  ■ 
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May  the  consideration  of  his  good  deeds,  the  vecoUection  of 
his  many  virtues,  and  the  tears  and  pi-ayers  of  the  sorrowful 
whom  he  comforted,  influence  the  I'ecoixling  angel  to  blot  out 
his  offences  from  the  book  of  reroembi*ance,  and  let  evei7  phi» 
lanthropist  drop  a  tear  when  he  reflects  ^how  numerous  arc 
the  frailties  flesh  is  heir  to,"  of  which  HuMAiius  was  a  la* 
menlable  example. 


J. 
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■  Learn  from  the  wisdom  W  jge, 

And  be  cheer’d  by  the  sallies  of  youth.  cowrit. 

A  SECLUSION  horn  the  rest  of  our  species,  is  not  on* 
ly  a  mark  of  weakness,  but  it  is  in  some  degree  criminal. 
He  must  indeed  be  a  selfish  creature,  who  would  devote  his 
hours  to  improvement  without  the  intention  of  imparting 
some  of  his  acquirements  to  others  ;  and  he  is  equally  des* 
picable  whose  pride  persuades  him  that  nothing  is  to  be  giun« 
cd  from  social  intercourse.  1  consider  one  that  dwells  in  con¬ 
tinual  retirement,  as  a  being  who  supposes  himself  to  be  the 
^  fiurest  flower  of  creation,*  and  imagines  none  worthy  of  en¬ 
joying  his  society  ;  whose  passions  or  vices  have  rendered 
him  intolerable  to  himself,  and  buried  to  the  woild,  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  it  the  defects  which  are  truly  his  own.  Those 
who  have  advocated  the  pleasures  of  solitude  betroy  igno¬ 
rance,  or  a  want  of  sincerity :  Experience  proves,  that  he 
who  delights  to  mingle  with  the  world,  and  participate  in 
the  charms  of  society,  is  generally  the  most  virtuous ; 
while  he  who  is  immured  in  a  solitary  cell  flies  to  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  passions,  and  becomes  the  dupe  of  sensuality. 
Solitude  is  inconsistent  with  our  natural  inclinations,  and  wc 
seek  society  as  a  refuge  from  tiK  cares  and  ills  of  life.  It  is 
even  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  sympathise  in  the  woes  of 
others ;  and  the  happiness  of  those  wlmm  we  esteem,  al¬ 
ways  aflbrds  participation.  Our  happiness  is  incomplete 
when  others  do  not  share  in  it,  and  our  misery  is  alleviated  by 
the  condoleiKx*  of  fnends.  From  society  we  derive  instruc¬ 
tion  without  labour,  and  acquire  through  the  channel  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  result  of  another*!  assiduity.  Emulation  is  one 
•f  the -strongest  incentives  to  study,  and  when  we  are  assuird 
that  learning  will  procure  us  respect,  wc  are  irresistibly  im¬ 
pelled  to  obtain  k ;  the  dread  of  ^sgrace,  and  the  feat*  o(  ap- 
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pcaring  ignorant,  provoke  us  to  diligence.  That  “  hidden 
information  is  little  preferable  to  concealed  ignorance,”  is 
strongly  impressed  on  our  belief,  and  we  communicate  our 
knowledi^,  if  not  for  the  purpoae  of  instructing  others,  at 
least  for  the  sake  of  our  own  reputation  :  And  as  all  are  of 
this  disposition,  con\’ersation  holds  out  mutual  advantages. 
The  ear,  the  most  faithful  conduit  to  the  mind,  receives  in- 
struedon  without  toil,  and  tbTTnemory,  when  impressed  in 
this  w^  retains  it  without  exertion.  There  is  an  impercep¬ 
tible  progress  in  improvement  which  the  most  inattentive 
and  unwilling  must  receive  from  proper  companions.  “  Nos- 
citur  a  sociis.”-— A  man  is  known  by  his  company^ — and  that 
has  always  been  tht  criterion  for  judging  ol‘  his  talents  or 
virtues ;  emulation  spurs  him  on  to  an  ef|ual  footing  with 
respect^ to  abilities,  and  shame  prevents  him  from  degrading 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates  with  any  immoral  con¬ 
duct.  A  man  cannot  be  ignorant,  who  associates  with  pro¬ 
per  companions,  and  it  is  just  as  impossible  that  he  should  be 
wise,  who  keeps  no  company.  The  society  of  the  rqples  forms 
the  mind  to  virtue— -that  of  the  females  makes  viituc  inter¬ 
esting.— Man  to  have  intercourse  with  his  own  sex  only, 
would  be  disgusting,  and  to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the 
ladies,  would  be  a  splendid,  but  worthless  jewel.  T. 
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A  QU.\KER  gentleman  enquiring  for  me  ?  Yes  sir, 
said  my  housekeeper,  but  not  finding  you  at  home,  he  left 
this  letter,  placing  in  my  hands  the  following  communica^ 
tion  : — 

FRIEND  FUMCVSy 

Since  its  first  publication,  I  have  carehilly  perused 
**  7hr  Eye.**  and  thus  far  iny  hopes  liave  been  resdized— the 
principles  it  inculcates  will  bear  the  plummet  of  I'cctitude,  and 
the  Editor  swerves  not  from  the  onward  path.  Through  the 
S/iectacle*’*  many  good  things  are  discovered,  and  so  dif¬ 
ferent  is  their  quality  from  all  others,  that  instead  of  shew¬ 
ing  us  llic  *  mote  in  our  lHX>ther*8  eye,*  it  plainly  discovers 
to  us  that  theie  is  *  a  beam  in  our  own.’— Though  it  bath  beeii 
mi  by  a  wise  mao,  that  ^  idleness  covereih  a  man  w  Ub  rags,**. 
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yet  in  the  **  Idler*'  do  we  find  a  worthy  ponipanion,  whoae 
mouth  ia  filled  with  the  woixis  of  wisdom^  and  however  con¬ 
tradictory  it  may  appear  to  thoae  who  only  know  his  namc^ 
one  w1k>  labourcth  much  for  the  destruction  of  vice. 

Thy  mite  also  tendetli  that  way,  and  deserveth  commenda¬ 
tion.  Gird  on  the  aimour  of  truth,  couch  thy  lance,  and 
shrink  not  from  the  combat ;  be  not  disheartened  at  the  dif' 
ferent  shapes  the  many>headed  monster  will  ussume,^ur  vir¬ 
tue  must  triumph.  But  be  careful,  that  whilst  thou  ait  prying 
about  to  spy  out  and  correct  the  iauHs  of  othei's,  tlikie  own 
garment  be  unspotted.  Are  thine  own  hands  clean?  Canat 
thou  go  about  and  do  good  whilst  thou  art  a  slavk-holokr? 
Can  thy  spirit  shake  ofi'  the  trammels  of  earth,  and  soaring 
into  immeasurable  space,  contemplate  the  attributes  of  that 
Bkimc  who  ci'eated  us  all  fi'ce,  while  the  limbs  of  old  Debo- 
rah  are  fettered  by  the  shackles  of  slavery  ?  No,  thou 
not. 

**  The  shivering  Icelander  and  sun-bumt  Moor,"  are  alike 
thy  brethren.  Put  away  then  from  thee  the  accursed  thing; 
let  not  the  tears  of  those  thaa  are  in  bondage  moisten  the 
wings  oi  immortality  and  prevent  thy  rising  to  the  mansions; 
of  rest.  jb 

Thou  wilt  thmk  it  strange  that  I  should  use  words  of  suen 
seeming  harshness  in  this  my  first  communication — they  are 
the  words  of  truth  my  fiicnd  ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  wIk^  be<* 
cause  it  is  polite,  say  one  thing  and  mean  another.  I  could 
not  invite  thee  to  a  bye  place  to  cut  thy  thix>at  or  shoot  thee 
through  the  bead  with  a  ball,  and  conclude  the  invkatioB  with 
thy  ^  humble  sert-ant,**  as  is  the  lashion  of  the  times. 

Thou  hast  expressed  a  wish  for  our  better  acquaintance, 
and  1  have  not  Ixcn  backward  in  meeting  it,  in  doing  which 
1  trust  thou  wilt  not  lose  sight  of  the  mothe  of  thy  friend, 

Ephraim. 

My  I'eaders  will  judge  of  my  emotions  on  perusing  this 
epistle.  I  was  in  it  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime 
in  which  1  never  had  the  least  participation ;  1  was  ranked 
among  men— men  i  shall  i  say  ?  no,  monsters  1  for  whom  i 
have  the  utmost  detestation-dealers  in  human  flesh  ! — and 
by  one  too  who  docs  not  appear  to  accuse  rashly  ;  how  shall 
1  acquit  myself?  My  fii-st  determination  was  to  call  in  Drbo* 
roA,  and  ask  her  if  she  knew  what  slavery  was? — if  she  would 
exchange  the  shelter  of  my  roof  foryrcfdom  /—She  appeared 
before  me,  but  my  tongue  refused  its  office  |  the  remem- 
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brance  of  my  fathcr—my  motiien— the  unalloyed  paatinie  of 
my  boyish  days-~the  long  abandoned  dwelling  of  my  ances* 
tors,  all  i*ufthed  upon  my  brain  ;  my  eyes  grew  dim,  I  beckon¬ 
ed  her  to  retire:  A  drop  fell  upon  the  letter  of  Ephraim — it 
could  not  have  been  a  tear,  it  certainly  was  the  perspiration 
from  my  brow,  as  the  room  was  just  tlien  insu\iporUd>ly  w  arm* 
1  gave  the  letter  a  second  reading,  became  more  at  eases  and 
sat  doom  and  sketched  the  histoiy  of  Dcboruii  as  far  as  it  lias 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

She  was  taken  by  my- grandfather  when  only  eight  years 
old,  from  under  the  hand  of  a  cruel  **  task  mubtei**’  in  one  of 
the  tobacco  fields  of  Virginia  ;  it  is  true  a  price  was  paid  for 
her,  but  it  was  paid  to  ameliorate  her  sutfe rings ;  at  ten 
yeai‘8  old  she  was  given  to  my  mother  as  a  dowry,  on  tl.e 
morning  of  her  man  iage  witli  my  father  ;  in  him  she  found 
more  of  the  friend  than  the  master ;  no.  sounding  thong 
scourged  her  from  a  miseraUc  hovel  to  the  labours  af  tlie  held, 
her  skin  was  never  bleB<.iied  through  a  tattered  garment  by 
the  scorching  rays  the  sun  ;  my  father  treated  her  so  while 
living,  that  she  wept  over  him  when  dead  1  Did  he  deseive 
^e  name  of  slave-holder  1  She  is  now  under  my  care,  the 
lUrd  generation  in  which  she  has  lived,  and  il  shall  be  my 
pleasure  to  see  that  not  one  of  her  grey  hairs  shall  be  rooted 
out  by  the  canker  of  sorrow  ;  and  however  great  the  crime  of 
enslaving  her  may  be,  I  will  not  commit  a  greater  by  setting 
herder  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  to  brg  her  bread. 

ruNcus. 


**  A  thing  of  thredk  sod  icr^p*,** 

MB.  OPTIC, 

AS  it  is  indispensibly  necessary  an  author  should  havt 
one  good  line,  or  part  of  a  line,  to  render  his  essays  in  some 
degree  interesting,  you  will  immediately  see  the  propriety  of 
my  mottoizing  thLi  paper  with  a  demi -sentence  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  one  who  ranks  high  in  the  circle  of  fashionable  litera¬ 
ture.— But  to  my  subject,  and  indeed  sir,  the  subject  is  what 
1  have  alroady  written,  for  so  it  fell  out — I  am  a  person  of  a 
resUeas  habit,  and  having  committed  to  paper  the  above  in¬ 
troduction,  my  pen  involuntarily  dix>pped  hum  my  hand— 1 
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rose  from  my  tri^bd,  left  my  table,  and  with  hasty  step 
translated  from  the  trot  of  literature  to  mix  in  the  bustle  of 
the  busy  world.  I  was  accosted  by  a  -pauper,  with  “  Please 
your  honour his  hat  and  staff  in  one  hand,  and  presenting 
a  paper  with  the  other ;  I  took  it  from  him  mkI  read — “  The 
bearer  is  recommeniled  to  the  charitable — he  has  been  a  sol* 
^ier — in  the  early  part  of  his  life  has  exerted  himself  in  the 
Krause  of  his  country,  but  by  misfortune  is  reduced  to  indigence ; 
he  is  too  old  and  inhrm  to  procui'e  a  livelihood  by  labour,  but 
is  an  honest  man.’* — It  was  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  feeling 
heart-^I  could  not — I  did  not  try  to  resist  the  first  impulse  it 
produced  in  mine,  I  gave  him  the  price  of  a  beggar’s  blessing, 
and  he  was  not  illibei'al  in  his  measure  of  what  cost  him  no¬ 
thing  ;  after  repeated  benedictions,  he  left  me ;  and  I,  as  though 
having  accomplished  the  object  for  which  1  left  my  study,  re¬ 
turned.  My  preface  caught  my  eye,  I  i*ead  it — what  a  contrast 
I  perceived,  how  far  beneath  the  beg^ris  petition  did  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  my  estimation !  A'ld  was  it  b^ause  language  is  more 
impi'essivc  when  applied  to  cases  of  miseiy  ?  or,  vvas  it  that  my 
heart  lieat  in  unison  with  the  intention  of  the  writer  ?— I  know- 
not  why,  but  at  this  moment  the  thought  struck  me,  perhaps 
the  reprasentation  was  false— >be  it  so— no  arguments  could  so 
forcibly  engage  the  sympathy  of.a  fellow  citizen  as  **  He  has 
been  a  soldier — in  the  early  part  of  his  life  has  exerted  himself 
in  the  cause  of  his  country— he  is  an  honest  man.”  The  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  paper  knew  human  nature — he  well  knew  the  strings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  skilfully  touche<l  those,  and  those  ou- 
ly  which  he  was  confident  would  produce  such  harmony  as 
should  lull  all  doubt  to  rest.  Had  1  the  abilities  of  this  beggar, 
the  ag^  should  not  want  a  successful  reformer,  “  The  Eye*' 
should  glance  with  encreased  energy  on  the  vices  which  are 
daily  introduced  into  our  city ;  never  would  I  degrade  such 
talents  by  using  them  to  mask  idleness  that  it  might  be  im¬ 
posed  on  my  follow  beings  in  the  character  of  honest  indigence; 
nor  should  they  be  employed  to  gild  with  specious  names  such 
irregularities  as  tend  to  enervate  the  sinews  of  my  country 
and  ruin  her  rising  hope. — But  I  hear  a  confused  noise  in 
itreet,  and  as  1  am  anxious  to  “Catch  the  manners  living  as 
they  rise”— >1  must  subscribe  myself,  Yours,  See. 

TIM  TITULAR. 
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A  TALE. 

THE  stomi’s  rude  blast  unheeded  blew 
With  ruthless  rage  on  Anna’s  head  ; 

A  storm  more  furious  long  she  kn?w, 

For  long  had  placid  reason  fled. 

Her  bosom  swell’d  wkh  many  a  sigh, 

And  pbrenzy  held  despotic  reign 
O’er  all  her  pow’i*b — 1  ask’d  her  why  ? 

She  answer’d,  **  Sir,  I’m  not  insane  I 
“  A  raging  fever  of  the  mind. 

Since  from  my  heart  they  tore  my  love  ; 

.And  was  k,  sir,  not  most  unkind  ?  « 

But  yet  wc’ll  meet  in  realms  abov'c. 

“  ’Twas  when  across  the  main  we  ply’d, 

They  ’pi'ess’d  him  from  his  Anna's  arms ; 
With  fury  fiorc’d  him  o’er  the  side, 

Kow  what  on  earth  can  yield  me  charms? 

‘<My  William,  brave  in  honour’s  cause, 
Laineutshis  Anna’s  fate  1  know  ; 

My  head  the  blasting  lightning  draws, — 

O  quench  the  flame  thou  driving  snow  !” 

Here  she  essay’d,  witli  frantic  speed. 

To  mount  a  steep  and  slipp’ry  bank  ; 

The  effort  did  her  strength  exceed, 

Slic,  fuinting,  on  my  bosom  sank. 

I  bore  her  to  roy  humble  cot, 

And  kind  attention  life  restor’d ; 

Yet  still  she  wildly  mourns  ler  lot. 

And  nought  to  her  can  joy  afford. 

“  Britannia’s  navy,”  oft  she  cries, 

“  Holds  all  my  life — my  William’s  there 
Imprison’d— lo,  he  sinks,  he  dies, 

^  1  sec  his  spirit  in  the  air  !” 
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